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has been too soft for that, and he is naturally
indolent. He is fond of, and has more than the
amateur's appreciation for, music, painting, poetry,
and the classics of literature. He has dabbled in
verse, he sketches and he has written, but without
brilliancy. Accident made him a lawyer, but he
was really intended to be an artist; he would have
produced no masterpiece, for genius is not in him,
but he would have been happy in his work and per-
haps have given inspiration to men of greater
talent. Without being a fanatic or dogmatic, he
is strongly religious; religion to him has a meaning
and is not merely a convention; he has a code which
he has always observed and ideals which he has
preserved; he is charitable in his judgments and
has never allowed his prejudices to influence his
actions; he is, to use a word so often misapplied,
a gentleman, and his motto is Noblesse oblige.
Typical of the standard he sets for himself was the
admirable restraint he showed after his abrupt
dismissal from the Cabinet. He neither sought
vindication through the newspapers, nor posed as
a victim, nor soothed his feelings by denuncia-
tions of the President; he did not make a nuisance
of himself by inflicting the recital of his grievances
upon his friends or hinting darkly at revelations.
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